Strauss as Conductor

better criticism than what was said of his father by Richard
Wagner, referring to a time fifty or even sixty years before the
period of which we are speaking. Wagner saw the father in 1832;
and we are thinking of 1885, or even of 1895. 'The Waltz is a
more popular narcotic than alcohol. The very first bars set the
whole audience aflame. And this amazing Strauss himself. ..
trembles from head to foot., like Pythia on the tripod, at the
opening of the piece. The warm summer air in Vienna was full
for me of little else but Strauss.' It is even probable that Richard
Wagner, when writing this experience of his own youth, had the
younger Strauss in mind. His idiosyncrasy, in conducting, was
that indescribable and pregnant beat of his violin bow. This has
been compared to the cobra or rattlesnake waiting to strike, and
trembling, again as Wagner saw him, in a kind of ecstasy which
was, at once, the descent of the Muse upon him, and its communi-
cation to musicians and public, the binding of the spell upon
them. It was the hypnotic moment, while the frenzy came upon
him, the silence in which he seized control of sound. With many
musicians of less genuine inspiration, this could have become a
mannerism, but we must suppose that, in his case, it was a
terrible concentration of mind and soul, an absorption until the
intoxication came upon him, and his energy and inspiration were
set free. We may think that such rhythm will never be heard
again. That world of which it was the pulse or heartbeat has
vanished for ever. Now, although we are so near to it in time,
it is but a part of the dead past, where all things, however much
our imaginations may deny this, are dead together and we must
wonder, in some moods, what is our business with them.

The secrets of his speeds, of his phrasing, can never be re-
covered. Therefore, although his music is left to us, a half of it,
or its personal interpretation, is lost. This is his own personality,
and enough is known of him to make it certain that he was the
great protagonist of his own art. After every performance he
was exhausted, and his clothes were wet with perspiration. This,
indeed, was the manner of his death, for he caught a chill which
developed into pneumonia and killed him. With his death, a
name and an idiom passed away that had come to be the equiva-
lent, or synonym, for Vienna during all the seventy years of the
nineteenth century since the death of Beethoven and
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